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Reasons for a Public Relations 


Program 


Public relations programs in colleges 
and universities have been neglected 
until very recent years. Even at the 
present time such programs are of a 
fragmentary nature and are to be 
found chiefly in some form in non-tax- 
supported institutions where of neces- 
sity some outside contacts are essential 
to the progress, if not the very exist- 
ence, of the college. The vast majority 
of such attempts has been limited to 
an emphasis on publicity which is 
now regarded as only a small portion 
of a complete public relations program. 

Many institutions of higher educa- 
tion, especially the older ones, have 
frequently taken the attitude that they 
are well enough known to make such 
programs unnecessary; and some of 
these schools have a feeling that the 
dignity, if not the prestige of the col- 
lege, would be lowered by providing 
any channel for such off-campus rela- 
tionships. In the meantime some of the 
less traditional types of institutions 
have stepped ahead until at the present 
time there is a general realization that 
a wide and varied program of public 
relations is desirable and even neces- 
sary in all colleges and universities. 


The Program at I. S. N. U. 


The present and complete public re- 
lations program at Illinois State Nor- 





*President, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


R. W. FAIRCHILD* 


mal University is of recent origin. Al- 
though parts of this program in some 
form or other have been drawn out of 
past procedures of this eighty-year-old 
institution of recognized standing, the 
correlation of efforts in the interest of 
a better and more complete under- 
standing of all phases of university en- 
deavor dates back only two or three 
years. 


The formation of a Public Relations 
Committee composed of fifteen faculty 
members with fourteen sub-committees 
is but one conception of such a pro- 
gram. The chairmen of these sub-com- 
mittees are taken from the faculty mem- 
bership of the general Public Relations 
Committee; and although the majority 
of the members of most of the sub- 
committees are from the larger group, 
a number of other staff members are 
drawn into these working units until a 
total of fifty-three different persons 
render valuable service on these com- 
mittees. The general committee meets 
regularly once each month during the 
school year. The sub-committees meet 
as frequently as their many assigned 
duties demand consideration. The 
meetings of the general committee are 
concerned largely with formulating 
general policies, hearing periodic re- 
ports from the sub-committees, and 
planning such subsequent action as 
seems desirable. It will be noted from 
the diagram on page 4 that this gen- 
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eral committee is but one of several 
that are a part of the university organi- 
zation and administration. 

Other standing and special com- 
mittees with sub-committees, all of an 
active nature, are indicative of one of 
the most democratic plans of procedure 
to be found in any American college or 
university. It should be emphasized 
that these are not paper committees but 
organized groups that function actively 
and effectively in the administration of 
Illinois State Normal University. 

In the following pages the chairmen 
of the various sub-committees have de- 


scribed something of the nature of the 
work they seek to accomplish. The fact 
that much has been accomplished by 
all of these committees is ample evi- 
dence that a public relations program 
in a state teachers college can be made 
to function effectively both on and off 
the campus. The discussions of the 


work of the various sub-committees 


merit the careful consideration of those 
who are interested in a program of 
relationships so vital to the life of an 
institution of higher education today. 
Implications for public school adminis- 
trators and teachers are obvious. 


County Contact Field Service 


C. A. DE Younc* 


oa State Normal University has 

attracted considerable attention dur- 
ing the last few years through its pro- 
gram of county contact field service, 
which was set up by President R. W. 
Fairchild in the fall of 1934. The na- 
ture of the county contact service is 
discussed here under the following 
captions: (1) Purpose, (2) Personnel, 
(3) Procedures, and (4) Progress. 


Purposes of the Work 


1. To promote a continuous public 
relations program with school men and 
women in the twenty-seven counties in 
Central Illinois allotted to Normal 
University. 


*Chairman, Public Relations Committee 


2. To have upon the faculty one 
member who is responsible for a par- 
ticular county and knows that county 
thoroughly. 

3. To assist the director of the place- 
ment bureau in locating vacancies and 
supplying other information. 


4. To visit periodically the office of 
the county superintendent of schools 
and, if possible, to visit some schools 
with the superintendent. 


5. To follow up Normal University 
graduates, particularly persons teaching 
for the first year. 


6. To establish contacts with alumni 
living or working in the county. 


7. To encourage the establishment 
of and growth in alumni chapters of 
Normal University. 
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8. To help promote extension work 
for teachers in service. 

9. To visit schools and classrooms 
so that instruction in Normal Univer- 
sity may be kept on a practical basis 
and teachers prepared in terms of the 
needs in the field. 

10. To encourage high school 
seniors of exceptional ability to attend 
Normal University. 

11. To render such educational serv- 
ice as may be needed and desired in 
the county. 

12. To find how to develop better 
teachers. 

The general purpose of this work 
is to bring each county to the campus 
of Normal University and to take Nor- 
mal University into each county. 


Personnel Involved 


The organization of county contact 
work is under the general direction of 
the chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee. More than twenty faculty 
members have been appointed by 
President Fairchild to take over the 
responsibility of making contacts in 
the counties. In a few cases, one person 
has been assigned two counties be- 
cause of the smallness of the enroll- 
ment from the counties, the size of the 
counties, or the district to be traveled. 
The faculty members who are serving 
as county contact people for the year 
1938-1939 are: 

K. S. Fletcher, Cass; Rose E. Parker, 
Champaign; R. G. Browne, Christian; 
J. E. Fraley, DeWitt; H. O. Lathrop, 
Ford; L. W. Miller, Greene; F. T. 
Goodier, Grundy; R. M. Stombaugh, 
Iroquois; F. W. Hibler, Kankakee; 
A. R. Williams, La Salle; C. A. Harper, 


Livingston; R. U. Gooding, Logan; 
J. W. Carrington, McLean; C. A. De 
Young, Macon; T. J. Lancaster, Ma- 
coupin; Jennie A. Whitten, Marshall ; 
L. A. Holmes, Mason; V. M. Houston, 
Menard; Emma R. Knudson, Mont- 
gomery; Margaret M. Barto, Morgan; 
C. E. Decker, Piatt; Jennie A. Whit- 
ten, Putnam; C. E. Hammerlund, San- 
gamon; Erma F. Imboden, Tazewell ; 
C. E. Orr, Vermilion; and L. W. Hack- 
er, Woodford. 

County contact representatives have 
not been appointed for Jersey and Scott 
counties. The county representatives, 
assisted by other faculty members, also 
serve as counselors in the present pro- 
gtam of providing guidance for fresh- 
men enrolled from each of the counties. 


Procedures Employed 


Within the compass of an abbrevi- 
ated article it is impossible to enumer- 
ate all the procedures and activities 
of the county contact representative. 
A few such activities and procedures 
are listed. 

1. Contacting, first of all, the county 
superintendent of schools. 

2. Obtaining or making a map of 
the county to show the location and 
number of various school districts. 

3. Seeking information about the 
county and school districts—studying 
the social, political, economic, and 
educational status of the county; secur- 
ing a list of teachers in the county who 
have had work at the University; fol- 
lowing up recent graduates. 

4. If there is an alumni chapter in 
the county, working with Mrs. 
Gertrude Hall in contacting the off- 
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cers of the organization and attending 
the meetings of the alumni groups. 

5. Developing a file of pertinent 
data. 

6. Visiting the schools in the county. 

7. Contacting the city superintend- 
ents in the county. 

8. If occasions present themselves, 
visiting the homes of some of the Nor- 
mal University students. 

9. Collecting materials useful for 
classroom work and for training 
teachers. 


10. Occasionally giving short educa- 
tional talks before high schools assem- 
blies, parent teacher associations, and 
other groups. 

11. Helping to develop interest in 
extension courses. 


Progress Effected 


In the three years of county contact 
work, an effective beginning has been 
made. It is upon this preliminary work 
that long-term plans are being evolved. 


The annual reports prepared by each 
member of the county contact group 
contain many interesting evidences of 
progress. A few errors in diplomacy 
have been made, but in the main the 
county contact people, both men and 
women, have won the confidence and 
good will of the people in the area. 

The Annual Round-Up has been 
coordinated with the county contact 
work. A guidance program was 
launched last year for providing a 
faculy counselor for each freshman in 
the university. Though the radio com- 
mittee county programs have been 
broadcast on Fridays. The county con- 
tact people are cooperating with Mrs. 
Hall in building up alumni spirit. The 
extension service has been increased 
and expanded through the cooperation 
of the county contact persons. 

Primarily, progress has been effected 
in laying the groundwork for building 
a lasting vital program of continuous 
public relations. 


Alumni Relations 


GERTRUDE M. HALL* 


oo October 5, 1857, when Prin- 

cipal Charles E. Hovey, assisted by 
Ira Moore, conducted the first Illinois 
State Normal University classes, ap- 
proximately 59,000 different students 
have enrolled for instruction in this 
teacher’s college. More than 10,000 
diplomas and degrees have been 





*Director of Alumni Relations. 


awarded to graduates of the university. 

Statistics will show that five hundred 
Illinois State Normal University alumni 
this year obtained new positions in 
seventy-four counties in Illinois, in 
eleven other states and in Hawaii; 
that the 830 Normal University fresh- 
men represent seventy-three counties 
and twelve states. 

With first-year students from such 


offs 








an area and the university alumni start- 
ing their professional activities in such 
a large territory each year, one readily 
sees that the Illinois State Normal 
University alumni body is not only ex- 
tensive but widely scattered. 


Alumni relations at Normal are 
handled through several different 
channels. 


Back of all contacts with alumni are 
the records kept in the office by Miss 
Flora P. Dodge, university alumni sec- 
retary, who accumulates data on the 
current graduating classes and makes 
necessary changes in statistics on file 
concerning the 10,000 Normal 
graduates. 


Miss Dodge scans newspapers, city 
directories, and county teaching lists 
for changes of address made by her 
many children. She writes innumer- 
able letters to graduates of the Univer- 
sity in an effort to keep at hand accur- 
ate data. Every married alumna is 
catalogued by her married name as 
well as by her title when attending 
the university. Pictures when avail- 
able are pasted on the back of record 
cards; and items concerning institu- 
tions attended after leaving Normal, 
unusual awards and distinctions, and 
children of alumni are tabulated on the 
reverse side of the card. 


Infinite patience, careful planning, 
and untiring interest are necessary at- 
tributes of the succesful alumni secre- 
tary. Miss Dodge, who brought to her 
work wide student friendships and a 
knowledge of university problems ac- 
quired in forty years of service as 
secretary to Normal presidents, has 
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devoted herself to such a task for the 
past four years. 

Two years ago a new position, that 
of director of alumni activities, was 
created. The work of the university 
staff member employed to fill the posi- 
tion involves that of a contact person 
between the University and off-campus 
alumni groups. Largely responsible for 
bringing together university policies 
and alumni opinoin, into one connected 
fields of action, the staff member in 
charge of this work also acts as editor 
of the Alumni Quarterly. 


As early as the eighteen eighties a 
general alumni association was organ- 
ized by alumni of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. Officers of the associa- 
tion now include a president, vice- 
president, and secretary-treasurer. The 
association employs an associate editor 
of the Alumni Quarterly, official uni- 
versity alumni magazine. This editor 
works with the director of alumni ac- 
tivities on the magazine on the maga- 
zine staff. The secretary-treasurer of 
the general association also serves as 
business manager of the Quarterly. 

Since 1912, the Alumni Quarterly 
of Illinois State Normal University has 
been printed four times a year under 
the auspices of the alumni association 
and mailed to its members, who auto- 
matically become subscribers for the 
magazine when joining the association. 

Other items for which the associa- 
tion has accepted responsibility are the 
class reunions at Commencement time 
and the annual alumni luncheon also 
held in conjunction with the Com- 
mencement activities. 

Two years ago the university admini- 
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stration and alumni association joined 
hands to aid in the organization of 
local alumni clubs on the county basis 
in Illinois. A city organization of 
alumni in Chicago had been formed in 
1888; another was organized in De- 
catur fifteen years ago. When the 
policy of actively assisting other alumni 
scattered throughout the state to form 
local clubs on the county basis was 
adopted, the university alumni activities 
director was put in charge of this work. 


There are at present twenty-one 
Illinois State Normal University Clubs 
in Illinois. During 1937-1938, thirty- 
one off-campus alumni meetings were 
held in twenty-eight Illinois cities; in 
Cleveland, Ohio; and St. Petersburg, 
Florida, with a total attendance of 
approximately 1650 persons. The fall 
program so far this year has included 
meeting at Monticello, Joliet, Peoria, 
Aurora, Wood River, Carlinville, East 
St. Louis, and Clinton. 


The University has always main- 
tained a general open house policy. 
Two dates, however, are stressed when 


former university students are encour- 
aged to return to the campus,—Com- 
mencement and Homecoming. Home- 
coming, under the auspices of a special 
faculty and student committee, appeals 
especially to the younger graduates 
who attend, in one busy week-end, 
luncheons, dinners, breakfasts, the 
annual play, football game, the parade, 
and dances. At Commencement time, 
returning university graduates renew 
friendships and watch the academic 
procession from the outdoor amphi- 
theatre in Sherwood Forest. 

Wider acquaintances among alumni 
of all classes, the renewal of faculty- 
student friendship, and a clearer 
understanding of university policies 
have been the spontaneous outgrowths 
of these varied alumni-university re- 
lations. Behind all are the interests 
of former students, the present univer- 
sity body, and the faculty in building 
a better professional college for the 
education of teachers. The develop- 
ment of such interests into accom- 
plishments demands a program of 
cooperation. 


The Newspaper in Public Relations 


E. R. JOHNSON* 


N°? SMALL part of the public rela- 

tions program of Illinois State 
Normal University is included in regu- 
lar, daily preparation and release to 
the newspapers of news and feature 
stories on the activities of the Univer- 





*Member, Publicity Committee. 


sity. This work is continuous through- 
out the year. Always the purpose of 
the publicity is to give the readers of 
the public press a clear, consistent, and 
accurate story of the work of preparing 
professionally-minded teachers for the 
schools of the state. 

The position taken in supplying this 
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special service to the newspapers of 
central Illinois, and those metropoli- 
tan dailies enjoying circulation within 
the territory served by the University, 
is that a public-supported educational 
institution has a definite responsibility 
tu make regular reports of its activities 
to the constituents. Findings of nation- 
al and sectional studies are in line with 
the convictions of those on this campus 
who have established the newspaper 
publicity program. These local leaders 
believe that the publicity materials 
should not smack of propaganda but 
encompass a series of news stories that 
will provide a comprehensive and un- 
biased understanding of the many ac- 
tivities of this public teacher training 
institution. 


The releases to the newspapers and 
the writing and mailing of news stories 
about events at the University is in 
charge of the Director of Publicity, 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, who is begin- 
ning her third year of service in this 
capacity. Mrs. Hall is deeply interested 
in journalistic writing and divides her 
day judiciously among the duties of 
preparing publicity material and those 
of director of alumni activities, editor 
of the Alumni Quarterly, and assistant 
director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments. Mrs. Hall has a wide and 
growing acquaintance with the news- 
paper editors of the state. Her joy in 
the work of serving their readers 
through telling the story of the Uni- 
versity has grown out of her life-long 
association with this school. 

With so many events happening 
simultaneously in the curricular and 
extra-curricular life of the University 


and affiliated schools, a careful choice 
of representative and significant events 
must be made as the bases for news 
releases. To the regular work of the 
school must be added news of Home- 
coming, Music Clinic, Speech Contests, 
Administrators’ Round-Ups, High 
School Visitation Days, State Music 
Contests, Inter-Collegiate and Inter- 
scholastic Contests, Commencement, 
and many other events that bring 
thousands of students, teachers, and 
other groups to the campus. To these 
must be added extension classes and 
the many alumni group meetings. 


Judging from stories in local news- 
papers and in marked copies of news- 
papers from representative villages and 
cities in the territory, one may consider 
it probable that several hundred thous- 
and column-inches of news about the 
University are published each year. If 
printed in book form, this material 
would be sufficient to fill a large li- 
brary bookcase. 


A special service that has proved 
popular and has been requested regu- 
larly by many editors is a clip sheet 
made up in galley-proof form. This 
sheet is filled with short news items of 
wide variety about the general and 
athletic activities of State Normal. 
These interesting items, packed with 
timely information, are selected on the 
basis of unusual reader interest. Edi- 
tors find them valuable in filling odds 
and ends of space in making up their 
papers. This material reduces the neces- 
sity for the excessive use of such short 
items as the peculiarity of the Fiji 
Islanders and the high cost of oranges 
in the outposts of Alaska. 
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The type of news which every news- 
paper in the state will use is included 
in the many specific news stories which 
are mailed weekly. These stories are 
based upon the achievements of par- 
ticular students or groups of students 
and are sent to the home-town news- 
papers and those within the county of 
residence of the student concerned. 
Such news, to give it increased value, 
contains the local angle and the names 
of residents of the community. 

One campus activity, the recent elec- 
tion conducted by the Student Council, 
provided material for a number of 
specific releases. This election, in 
which every students was eligible to 
vote, was conducted under the Austra- 
lian ballot system and provided a com- 
plete slate of officers for each of the 
four classes, as well as leaders for a 
number of other campus organizations. 

In order to have available accurate 
information to be used in preparation 
of specific releases, each student fills 
in a card for the Director of Publicity 
on registration day. This card gives 
the student’s name, high school, home- 
town newspaper, and certain biograph- 
ical items. Early in the year, each 
member of the faculty submits informa- 
tion covering his academic and profes- 
sional training, degrees, teaching ex- 
perience, magazine articles and books 
published, and speeches delivered. 
From this information the Director of 
Publicity can supply to schools, alumni 
organizations, and editors information 
about faculty members who fill speak- 
ing engagements or teach extension 
classes. 

Another part of the publicity pro- 


gram is supplied by The Vidette, of- 
ficial university newspaper, published 
twice weekly by a student staff from 
the journalism classes. As evidence of 
the high quality of the news, feature, 
editorial, and literary material included 
in its pages, The Vidette holds an 
All-American honor rating, won last 
spring in a nation competition with 
university and college newspapers. 
One edition each week is mailed free 
in exchange with seventy-two central 
Illinois high school newspapers. The 
staffs of these publications are permit- 
ted to print stories from The Vidette 
in their own high school or community 
newspapers. Many news stories are 
clipped from The Vidette and mailed 
to weekly and daily newspapers by the 
Director of Publicity. 

Photographs or mats from which 
printing plates can be made often are 
mailed with stories to provide appro- 
priate illustrations. Many mats of 
athletes on varsity football teams and 
other major sports are purchased from 
the fund for athletics for newspaper 
use. The director of athletics and the 
teacher of journalism assist the Direc- 
tor of Publicity, from time to time, in 
the preparation of news stories. 

All of the publicity services of the 
University are supplied to newspapers 
of the state without charge. Reader 
interest in news of the University has 
resulted in requests from editors of 
150 Illinois weekly and daily news- 
papers that they be supplied regularly 
with news stories of general informa- 
tion. One hundred editors have asked 
for and are regularly receiving sports 
stories. 
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Extension Service 


CLARENCE ORR* 


7 particular phase of extension 
service considered in this article 
is a class given by a faculty member 
of the college offering the courses away 
from the regular college classroom. 
In such an extension class one usually 
finds an instructor from a Teachers 
College and students made up of the 
teaching body of the public schools. 
The extension service of colleges in 
Illinois is a usual part of the offerings, 
though such work is chiefly confined 
to the five State Teachers Colleges and 
to Education Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This service reaches 
a large number of teachers and a few 
others interested im earning credits in 
some college curriculum. 

The time spent by students in an 
extension class approximates closely 
the period spent in similar classes on 
the campus offering the same number 
of semester hours of credit. Again, 
extension class teachers are usually 
those who teach regularly on the cam- 
pus and offer but one, or possibly 
two courses a semester by extension. 
These teachers offer the same courses, 
generally, away from the campus as 
they do in the regular classrooms. 

The additions to educational prac- 
tice and theory that are made each 
year through the scientific study of 
educational problems make it advisable 
for wide-awake teachers to know the 
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best and most pertinent of such contri- 
butions. Many teachers find that they 
need additional study and must earn 
college credits in order to teach certain 
new subjects assigned them, or to meet 
prerequisites of courses to be pursued 
as resident students later. By such 
teachers, and a few alert people out- 
side the teaching profession, extension 
courses are welcomed. 

Other classes of teachers interested 
in extension service are those who feel 
the need of a general stimulus to do 
reading along special or general fields 
of study; those who need guidance and 
encouragement in meeting the special 
urgent problems of a changing civili- 
zation; and those who need aid in 
preparing for better work in such ac- 
tivities as speech correction, civic 
studies and social activities, curriculum 
reorganization, arithmetic methods, 
reading techniques; or some subject 
matter field. 

Many successful administrators find 
it desirable to have the teaching staff 
thoroughly grounded in the fundamen- 
tal aims and methods of school organi- 
zation in order that fuller cooperation 
may be expected from teachers in pro- 
posed reorganization plans. 

The extension services of a univer- 
sity take new facts and ideas to the 
teachers. The alert university instruc- 
tor, visiting teachers in service and 
hearing first-hand of the immediate 
problems of the classroom, is placed 
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in a proper position to adjust university 
work to meet the real and pressing 
needs of the teachers in service. In the 
past, too much in teacher education has 
been attempted without intimate ac- 
quaintance with the conditions faced 
by teachers in the field. Preparation 
of successful teachers must soon be 
based upon intimate acquaintance with 
the whole situation to be faced by the 
student in the training institution. 

In-service training of teachers has 
long been recognized as a need. That 
extension classes can offer aid in such 
training should be apparent. As life 
in America becomes more complex and 
as social and educational ideals under- 
go rapid changes, it becomes more and 
more necessary for university faculties 
to assume increasing responsibility 
for leadership of certain groups, par- 
ticularly teachers. With democracy 
undergoing new attacks and conse- 
quently becoming dependent upon 
learning and leadership for its success, 
it becomes imperative that teachers, 
officers of the schools, and faculty 
leaders of colleges cooperate in a united 
interest in all social and educational 
problems. 

Extension service can become of 
greater value to teachers and the pub- 
lic schools in helping to raise the stand- 
ards developing a correct public 
opinion, diffusing the new special and 
accepted knowledge, and developing 
a more intelligent and efficient demo- 
cratic life. 

Extension class teachers have a rare 
opportunity offered in their associa- 
tion with teachers and patrons of the 
school to work into the public relations 


- program of the institution such col- 


lege teachers represent. Recent gradu- 
ates of a college, former students, and 
friends of the college like to meet re- 
ptesentatives of the faculty who can 
report upon any changes, proposals, 
and programs contemplated. Old ac- 
quaintances can be renewed, friends 
can be encouraged, and graduates can 
receive that friendly help and approval 
which they have found so agreeable 
upon the campus. 

Credit towards graduation in a cur- 
riculum is almost always sought by 
students in an extension class. In 
order to serve larger numbers and to 
encourage former students to continue 
their studies, the University often finds 
it desirable to waive a few prerequi- 
sites for catalogued courses when such 
courses are taught by extension. De- 
fense of the practice is that many 
teachers of subject matter fields like 
geography, history, and the language 
arts, bring to the class a background 
that is very satisfactory for advanced 
study. Many teachers of education 
courses find that experienced teachers 
have understanding more desirable 
than that secured from a recent study 
of a catalogued prerequisite. In 
general, however, it is planned to hold 
to the same standards in extension 
classes as to those held in the class- 
room. Even the rather rigid calcula- 
tion of credit hours on the basis of 
minutes spent in the recitation room 
has some defence. Extension class 
teachers and others find that directing 
learning of any class is a desirable pro- 
cedure and an extension class teacher 
should make such assignments as will 
take into consideration individual dif- 
ferences and needs. All members of a 
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class may be held for fundamental 
principles and facts used in the course. 
Each student should be allowed to 
seek solutions to the problems that they 
have found pressing. 

No solution of the problem of final 
examinations has been found. Some 
standardized tests or objective tests 
that have been carefully devised and 
widely used in other classes should be 
incorporated into the final test. Since 
many of the older teachers prefer the 
essay type of examination and dislike 
the new objective tests, instructors of 
extension classes should be ingenious 
in following the techniques found pos- 
sible in attempting to improve the 
written examination. 

In organizing an extension service 
in a college, one should always keep in 


mind that such a service is not a thing 
apart from the school but is closely 
coordinated with the total program of 
the college. It is a service or function 
of the university rather than a depart- 
ment. To this end, it is well to keep 
the faculty well represented on the 
committee for extension service. Sel- 
dom, if ever, should the extension de- 
partment be created and permitted to 
act independently of the general col- 
lege organization. 

Recently a joint committee on exten- 
sion services, consisting of one repre- 
sentative from each of the five state 
colleges in Illinois, 
created. This cooperating committee 
is planning an intensive study of exten- 
sion opportunities and facilities in 
Illinois. 
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Normal University Publications 


KENYON S. FLETCHER* 


, ioe FACT that you are now reading 

a publication of [Illinois State 
Normal University evidences the type 
of contact and service the University 
desires to make with school admini- 
strators of central Illinois. Teacher 
Education is but one of several publi- 
cations which are produced under the 
auspices of the University. The I/linois 
State Normal University Bulletin, 
issued six times a year, is another peri- 
odical produced for the purpose of 
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serving education. Two issues of the 
Bulletin are the Annual Catalog and 
the Summer School Announcement. 
The remaining four issues contain per- 
tinent information concerning educa- 
tion. The proceedings and addresses 
of the annual “Round-up of Educa- 
tional Administrators” furnish the con- 
tent for one issue each year, and such 
topics as “A Survey of Guidance 
Among Senior College Students in 
Teachers Colleges,” “The Unit-Assign- 
ment and the Social Studies,” and 
“Who Are on Relief?” have been pub- 
lished in other recent issues. 
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The Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity Bulletin is for its thirty-fifth year 
coming to the desks of Illinois school- 
men. Founded in 1902 as the Normal 
School Quarterly, its publication has 
been continuous. There are few educa- 
tional topics which have not been dis- 
cussed between its covers. 

The editorial board of the Univer- 
sity is directly responsible for the pro- 
duction of Teacher Education and the 
Bulletin. Topics are often suggested 
to faculty members by the board, but 
in many instances manuscripts are sub- 
mitted to the board for consideration. 
Reports of research studies, new edu- 
cational practices, and other profes- 
sional materials are prepared in great 
quantities by the University faculty. 
It is the hope of the editorial board 
that the material selected for publi- 
cation is of important interest to read- 
ers. Suggestions for types of content 
for future issues of the Bulletin and 
Teachers Education are welcome. 


Work of Bureau 


Without the existence of a Univer- 
sity Press, the work of the editorial 
board would be greatly handicapped. 
The press makes possible the produc- 
tion of other publications not directly 
controlled by the University, but which 
are worthy educational projects and 
deserve support. The Illinois Physical 
Education Bulletin, and the Journal of 
the Illinois Vocational Association ate 
periodically published from the Uni- 
versity Press. The Proceedings of 
Illinois State Association of Super- 
vision ana Directors of Education was 
produced at the Press last year, as was 
the handbook for the Illinois State 
Vocal Association. The Illinois State 
Normal University makes these publi- 
cations possible because it is interested 
in serving education in Illinois and 
because worth while educational 
thought should be preserved through 
the printed page, which is a very im- 
portant phase of public relations in 
teacher education. 


of Appointments 


J. W. CARRINGTON* 


: ee Bureau of Appointments has 

closed its books for the year and has 
compared the record of placements for 
the 1938 graduates with that of pre- 
vious years. The few figures that follow 
are based upon the number of grad- 
uates each year that secured positions, 
continued in school, or for other 
reasons were unavailable for placement. 
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Per cent of Per cent of 

Two Year Degree 

Year Graduates Graduates 
PE ate w oan s Biv xive toe 67 
ree een 57 
_. eee are Pee rr 55 
errs Oe he a tee 65 
oe OEE OP gic sateen 70 
Ds sks oawas eer oe 83 
PF ope eactenaes OF dine ween 90 
Ce ee OF ikavecenee 78 








The graduates of the 1938 class se- 
curing teaching positions in comparison 
with those for the three previous are 
as follows: 


Per cent of Per cent of 


Year Diploma Graduates Graduates 
eee ee _ ere 60 
ee Oe Kéexiwrwesxs 75 
pare eee 82 
Sree eee ee eee 69 


The Bureau As a Service Agency 


Illinois State Normal University at- 
empts to study the public school con- 
ditions in Illinois and to meet the de- 
mands of the field. Some of the most 
effective ways the University uses to 
keep in touch with the public school 
field are by the Annual Round-Up, by 
faculty members serving as contact 
people for about twenty-eight counties, 
by faculty participation in the profes- 
sional organizations of the state, and 
by faculty members going into the 
schools of the state to learn the needs 
and demands of the Illinois schools. 
So far as possible, the Universtiy 
checks on the success of its graduates 
in the field and then conscientiously 
attempts to strengthen its teacher 
education procedures. Such relations 
with the schools of the state decidedly 
color the product that is graduated. As 
a result, the Bureau of Appointments 
is in a better position to recommend 
candidates that meet the needs of the 
field. 

The Bureau of Appointments has a 
definite policy of attempting to recom- 
mend the type of candidate that the 
employing officer asks for. Whenever 
detailed and specific qualifications are 
set up for a position, the Bureau at- 


tempts to meet those requirements. In 
other words, actually meeting the needs 
in each position is the first considera- 
tion. From the increasing number of 
calls that come to the Bureau each year, 
it is believed that such consideration 
is a sound and professional policy. 
The figures for placement will bear out 
the conviction that such a policy also 
works for the welfare of the graduates 
of the University. 


The Bureau strives to be a service 
bureau. First, it serves the employing 
officers in the public schools of the 
state; and, secondly, in so doing, it 
serves best the graduates of each class 
and the alumni. 


These figures show that the success 
in securing positions for the 1938 di- 
ploma graduates is the best that has 
ever been. The figures show also that 
the success of the degree people 
dropped to about the 1935 and 1936 
numbers. It is believed that these rec- 
ords will measure up very favorably 
with any other teacher education insti- 
tution in the middle west. One per- 
son’s guess or reason is about as good 
as that of another as to why fewer 
degree people obtained positions in 
1938. 

A few facts are worth noting. The 
Bureau could have placed many more 
graduates with degrees in primary and 
intermediate grade work than those it 
had to recommend. It needed more 
men with degrees in upper grade work 
It could have placed more women in 
home economics and in commerce, as 
well as in positions which combined 
The Bureau re- 
ceived several calls for teachers pre- 


Latin and English. 
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pared in both music and art and had 
none to recommend. It is clear that 
too many teachers in training are taking 
social science and English for the first 
or second teaching fields to assure 
themselves of good chances of place- 
ment. 

In addition to helping the 1938 
graduates secure teaching positions, the 


Bureau assisted 179 of the alumni to 
secure better positions. Since nearly 
three-fourths of all calls that come to 
the Bureau are for experienced teachers, 
the alumni should avail themselves of 
the service the bureau offers to them by 
keeping their credentials up-to-date 
and by calling occasionally at the office 
of the Bureau. 


Homecoming Activities 


C. M. HAMMERLUND* 


A ILLINOIS State Normal Univer- 

sity, Homecoming plans are ar- 
ranged on a rather elaborate scale and 
over a long period of time. The rea- 
son for this type of preparation is 
bound up in the conception of Home- 
coming. Normal University believes 
that Homecoming is not arranged for 
any special group of people, such as 
students, alumni, and patrons; rather, 
it is a functioning part of the Univer- 
sity’s public relations program. The 
school is entertaining the public of the 
state, and especially that portion of the 
public that has shown interest in 
Illinois State Normal University. This 
belief has become the guiding prin- 
cipal in all of the plans and prepara- 
tions, and is the cause of the Home- 
coming Committee’s being made up 
and organized as it is at this time. 


Illinois State Normal University is 
fortunate in the central location of the 
school and in the excellent facilities 
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available for caring for a large group 
of people. These factors have made it 
possible for the Homecoming to pros- 
per financially and at the same ‘time to 
provide a very entertaining week-end 
once every year. On account of the 
financial condition, Homecoming has 
been able to aid the school in public 
relations activities. Because an attempt 
has been made to operate Homecoming 
as a business under the previously men- 
tioned favorable conditions, Home- 
coming has always been self-sustaining, 
has paid its own way, and has even 
aided other enterprises. 

From the very nature of the school, 
many of the Homecomers are women; 
hence, the program must of necessity 
be such that they will want to return 
to the campus. At the same time, one 
must consider that they are likely to 
be escorted by a friend of the opposite 
sex. The activities, then, must attract 
the one group and provide ample en- 
tertainment for the other. 

Over a period of years, many activ- 
ities have been presented. Through a 
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process of evolution the present type 
of program has been developed which 
features two large dances that are 
played for by popular radio bands. This 
feature, although presented at a very 
low admission price, brings in about 
ninety-five percent of the revenue. 
As a result, one can well say that this 
one feature pays the Homecoming bill. 
The Homecoming play put on by our 
University Theater group, gives Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday night per- 
formances and brings in the rest of the 
revenue. Three performances are nec- 
essary because of the large numbers 
desiring admission, a fact that is due, 
no doubt, to the excellence of past per- 
formances. 


Friday afternoon, after the last 
classes of the week are dismissed, one 
finds the students and the Homecomers 
on the south campus watching the an- 
nual Tug-of-War between the men of 
the Freshman and Sophomore classes. 
Friday evening is devoted to the big 
dance, the play, and the judging of 
the decorated houses. Saturday is, of 
course, the feature day, beginning with 
the Hobo Parade through down town 


Normal and the campus. The parade 
is followed closely by a contest for 
high school marching bands. This 
feature produces an unusually colorful 
part of the day and at the same time 
entertains a large Homecoming crowd. 
The afternoon program opens with the 
all-important football game and pro- 
vides a very interesting cross-country 
race between halves. After the football 
game, the Homecomers are greeted at 
an informal reception where doughnuts 
and coffee appeal to chilled, hungry 
individuals who are looking for former 
classmates and friends. 


The main features of the program 
come to a close Saturday night with the 
final showing of the Homecoming play 
and with the dance. Of course, there 
are many other noteworthy features, 
such as the ‘“‘pep’’ assemblies, the snake 
dance, banquets, luncheons, and the 
sunrise service of Sunday morning. 
All of these many features go to make 
for a pleasant Homecoming. It is be- 
lieved that the Homecoming of Normal 
University causes the alumni and 
friends to feel proud of the school and 
its accomplishments. 
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Campus Hospitality 


FRANCES CONKEY* 


ee Waldo Emerson has said that 

“the only way to have a friend is 
be one.”” Since the purpose of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee is not only to 
acquaint the public with the University 
and its activities but also to gain 
friends for it, campus hospitality 
should play an important part in at- 
taining this goal. 


It was with this thought in mind 
that the three members of the Hospi- 
tality Committee met in the fall of 
1937 and submitted to the Public 
Relations Committee several sugges- 
tions for making the visits of campus 
guests more pleasant, and, by so doing, 
to impress them with the fact that 
Illinois State Normal University is a 
friendly, hospitable school. Among 
these suggestions were: (1) that the 
committee plan and organize a tour of 
the campus and that members of the 
committee conduct these tours when 
it was possible to do so; (2) that some 
method be devised so that a visitor 
to the campus might find his own way 
to any desired building; (3) that an- 
nouncements of weekly events be 
placed at stragetic points both outdoors 
on the campus and within the build- 
ings; (4) that the committee be avail- 
able to aid in helping the Committee 
on Conventions and Conferences in 
any way when such meetings are held 
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on the campus; (5) and that the com- 
mittee prepare some kind of souvenir 
bulletin which the visitor might carry 
away with him. This bulletin was 
designed to include a message from 
President Fairchild, a diagram of the 
campus, many pictures, and descrip- 
tion of the most interesting phases of 
the activities at Illinois State Normal 
University. 


Several times the committee has been 
called upon to show visitors, indivi- 
duals and groups, points of interest on 
the campus. In most of the cases the 
individuals were prospective students. 
In addition, several groups of high 
school students were shown the hospi- 
tality of the campus. 


On March 16, of this year, thirty- 
six Bloomington High School seniors 
who had expressed an interest in the 
work at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity were campus guests. All arrange- 
ments for their entertainment were 
made by the Hospitality Committee. 
A personal invitation to the day’s ac- 
tivities was sent to each of the students. 
At ten o'clock they were guests at the 
weekly general assembly, after which 
they were taken for a tour of the 
campus. This sight-seeing tour ended 
at Fell Hall where they were guests of 
the University at luncheon. Immedi- 
ately following this luncheon there was 
an informal get-togethter in the parlor 
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of Fell Hall and the prospective stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to 
meet the President of the University, 
the Dean of Women, the Dean of 
Men, the Registrar and the adviser of 
McLean County students. After this 
welcome by the administrative group, 
each student talked with the head of 
the department in which he had ex- 
pressed a special interest. The general 
feeling after the day was over, was 
that the visit had been very profitable 
and that it had been a good oppor- 
tunity to show these prospective stu- 
dents just what the University was like. 
The students had learned also that the 
University is interested in helping them 
in a personal and friendly way. 

When the State Music Contest was 





held in Normal in May, the Hospitality 
Committee had charge of planning a 
luncheon for five hundred high school 
students who were here to sing in the 
Festival Chorus, a feature arranged by 
the Illinois State Vocal Association. 

Members of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee have often been included as 
guests at social affairs arranged by 
individual departments on the campus 
in honor of special speakers or guests 
of the department. At all times this 
committee stands ready to offer its ser- 
vices to any group desiring to use them. 
It is hoped that the committee may be 
able to do more this year than last to 
help the Public Relations Committee 
gain friends for Illinois State Normal 
University. 


Contests and Clinics 


F. L. D. Ho_meEs* 


HROUGH two diverse attitudes are 

expressed in the terms of this dis- 
cussion, both are manifested in the 
educational program. In the clinical 
idea is expressed the attitude that the 
school should attempt to provide 
equality of educational opportunity for 
its pupils, since the clinic is the out- 
growth of an attempt to fit the program 
of the schools to the needs of the 
pupils that make up the school popula- 
tion. On the other hand, contests are 
the expression of a desire to be su- 
perior to one’s neighbors. Of course, 
contests are rationalized as means of 
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inducing pupils to acquire training that 
they otherwise would not acquire, but, 
primarily, contests have received their 
greatest impetus because they provided 
a medium by which one community 
could prove itself to be superior to its 
neighbor. 


This discussion will be devoted to a 
consideration of these two procedures 
as they pertain to an educational pro- 
gram. First, the contest will be con- 
sidered; secondly, the clinic. Since the 
writer of this article is primarily inter- 
ested in speech, the discussion will per- 
tain to those kinds of contests and 
clinics. 


What functions do the speech con- 
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tests serve? Everything done by public 
schools undoubtedly has some function. 
Broadly stated, the most commonly 
served functions are those of education 
and public relations. The primary pur- 
pose of the schools is educational, but 
that primary purpose may be unattain- 
able if the function of public relations 
is neglected. The schools have to have 
the wholehearted support of their pa- 
trons financially and physically if the 
schools are to succeed in their function 
of education. Perhaps the administrator 
who discovered that pupils made 
greater effort when they were attempt- 
ing to humble their neighbors and that 
school patrons were willing to make 
greater financial sacrifice when stirred 
by the cry, “The enemy is at our 
gates,”” should be classed with Galileo 
and Newton. Competition awakens 
within one an age-old will to battle. 
When he is stirred in this manner, he 
exerts greater effort, forgetting himself 
in his loyalty to something else. 
Motivation of this sort, however, 
might result in exterior show at the 
expense of the development of qual- 
ities more socially acceptable. Some 
communities motivated by such appeals 
might build outwardly fine buildings 
and yet fail to provide funds for man- 
ning such buildings adequately. When 
the contest is used as a device for at- 
tracting public favor, the advantages 
accruing from participation in contests 
can be provided only for the most 
skillful pupils. Since the neighbors can 
be humbled only if the home town 
wins, great effort must be concentrated 
on one or two pupils, already superior 
in skill, and many who could profit 
immeasurable by having a little per- 


sonal attention must be neglected. 

The necessity of winning frequently 
leads educational institutions to actions 
strangely inconsistent. For one thing, 
the public schools should teach their 
pupils to be fair and honest; yet, 
judges are frequently chosen who are 
qualified by their prejudice rather than 
their training. This condition has at 
times become so prevalent that a good 
judge might be defined as one who can 
find justification for voting for the rep- 
resentative of the home school. This 
problem has been solved in part by the 
selection of competent judges, but the 
difficulty still exists in many cases. The 
second problem is the use in individual 
reading contests of material that would 
not be admitted under any circum- 
stances to the study lists of the English 
classes. This problem is linked inti- 
mately with the use of untrained 
judges. As long as the untrained judge 
voted for the selection that amused him 
most, the necessity of choosing selec- 
tions that would “get the vote’ was 
imperative. Some of the people who 
have evaluated speech contests have 
contended that the contests served to 
develop appreciation of literature. It is 
true that if the contestant is exposed 
to good literature he should have his 
appreciation of such literature in- 
creased. However, when winning the 
contest requires that the girl and boy is 
forced to present a selection in which 
the characterizations are grossly over- 
drawn, little or no appreciation of liter- 
ature results. Furthermore, the raving 
and ranting that Shakespeare had Ham- 
let condemn in the actors of his day 
have been deliberately drilled into 
pupils who participate in contests be- 
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cause such methods get results, or win. 

Undoubtedly it is true that many a 
girl and boy is induced to learn a selec- 
tion and spend hours in perfecting the 
delivery of it, with the hope of winning 
first place. Except for the expansion of 
the ego that comes with winning, the 
value of the contest has been acquired 
by victor and vanquished alike. Some- 
times the victor gets false notions of 
his superiority, however; success goes to 
his head. It might have been better 
for both him and his companions if he 
had not won. In addition, inducing 
young people to apply energy to a 
project so that a neighboring commun- 
ity might be humbled does not always 
result in advantages to society. Getting 
ahead of the other fellow, as a motivat- 
ing principle, sometimes serves as a 
boomerang to society. Particularly is 
this true when much is made of win- 
ning. Surely there are some by-products 
to participation in contests. Apprecia- 
tion for good speech can be developed 
if winning can be made incidental to 
participation. At times society suffers 
definitely when the individual is given 
an opportunity to develop a feeling of 
superiority. Every time that awareness 
of superiority is flaunted in the face 
of less successful individuals, the in- 
adequate are made to feel more inade- 
quate. If true appreciation of good 
speech were developed, however, this 
excessive appreciation of one’s own skill 
will be less likely to occur. Is it not 
possible that favorable support of the 
school and its program could be ob- 
tained if a program of extracurricular 
speech activities developed good speech 
and appreciation of good literature? 
Apparently, though, support of the 


school is more easily secured by win- 
ning such contests. 

Is a community any better because 
it contrives an opportunity for feeling 
superior to its neighbor? If the su- 
perior feeling leads to careful self- 
analysis, it might be valuable. More 
likely it results in a_ self-righteous 
tranquillity that begets nothing of 
good. If a community is induced to 
exert greater effort to improve its 
schools, well and good. If success 
makes it blind to its deficiencies, the 
value of winning is like the “pride that 
goes before a fall.” 

As has already been pointed out, 
the contest is for the person with the 
best skill. Most people have heard of 
the law of diminishing returns. After 
a certain level of skill has been reached, 
further improvement is attained only 
by the expending of a greater amount 
of energy. Energy in speech training 
extended to several pupils who, in their 
development, have not reached the 
level of diminishing returns, would 
bring to the community greater value 
than does this concentration on one or 
two. 

As the contest is for the person most 
skilled in speech, the clinic is for the 
person who has less than ordinary skill, 
or for persons who can profit by an 
analysis of how they perform a certain 
activity. The clinical idea is that analy- 
sis and insight will enable the indivi- 
dual to achieve a higher level of skill. 
The clinic hopes to get people to look 
upon themselves and others objectively ; 
it tries to develop an analytical turn 
of mind. The clinic tries to isolate and 
explain those cases that fall below 
average performance in speech. 
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Furthermore, it tries to outline a pro- 
gram of re-education suitable to the 
pupil. The clinic tries to restore and 
develop the confidence of the person. 
Its program of re-education is not 
likely to develop a false sense of 
superiority. 

It must be recognized that an assem- 
bly of individuals gathered for the pur- 
pose of discussing mutual problems is 
not necessarily a clinic; such a conclave 
could more truly be called a confer- 
ence. Clinic implies diagnosis of the 
difficulty or difficulties and the outlin- 
ing of a program of retraining. Con- 
sequently, when the clinic deals with 
individuals, as it always must, it must 
be assumed that those individuals in 
a specific field manifest a performance 
below an attainable level of skill or 
below adequacy. Furthermore, it im- 
plies that the analysis might lead to a 
remedial program. 

Clinics serve also as teaching de- 
vices. The trained diagnostician makes 
his analysis and outline a therapeutic 
procedure. This is a highly profitable 
program for training teachers in any 
field. In one way, the technic of the 
clinic has been linked with the speech 
and music contest through the use of 
the expert judge, who gives a critique 
after the speaking or playing perform- 
ance. In giving his critique, the expert 
judge explains the criteria which served 
as a basis for placing the contestants 
first, second, third, so that both audi- 
ence and contestants will understand 
the criteria. 

At Normal University, the members 
of the department of speech are rather 
well agreed that speech contests have 
values for the participants, but that 


undue emphasis on the importance of 
winning depreciates some of the value 
that might be attained. To have prof- 
ited by participating in speech con- 
tests, the pupil must have acquired 
something that he can use in meeting 
future situations. If he has been par- 
ticipating in serious or comedy reading 
or verse speaking, he should have 
acquired skill that will help him read 
effectively selections other than those 
he drilled on so strenuously. Further- 
more, the department holds to the idea 
that practically all of the advantage of 
participation in a contest, except for 
the elevtion of ego, accrues through 
the participation and not through the 
winning. It would be desirable to see 
pupils and their teachers assemble and 
read selections simply for the thrill of 
reading and hearing others read. Such 
experiences will surely result in arr ap- 
preciation of literature. In this kind of 
arrangement, usually called a festival, 
the object is doing well the thing that 
is being done, not for the honor that 
falls upon the winner but for the ap- 
preciation that comes to individuals in 
sharing a worthwhile experience. 
Contest, clinic, and festival_—each 
may have its contribution to make to 
education. The clinic is a useful device 
for developing analytical procedures 
and it is needed in any school program 
that professes to be democratic. The 
contest has something to contribute to 
the development of the individual with 
superior skill, but its values may be 
dissipated by the misdirection of such 
enterprises. When the objective of the 
speech activity is appreciation, the 
festival provides the procedure from 
which real values can be secured. 
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Program Service 


EMMA R. KNUDSON* 


ea oF the oldest and yet most 

recent phases of the public rela- 
tions program at Illinois State Normal 
University is that of program service. 
Certain departments within the Univer- 
sity have always been called upon for 
special numbers, but it is only recently 
that program service has been offered 
in an organized way and to the extent 
that it is being offered today. 


Pur pose 


The purpose of the program service 
is fivefold: 

(1) To help schools, churches, civic 
organizations, and alumni groups by 
providing speakers, music, and other 
forms of entertainment for programs. 

(2) To make contacts in the ter- 
ritory served by the University in order 
that the University may, in turn, serve 
the territory more adequately. 

(3) To acquaint people with the type 
and quality of work done in the dif- 
ferent departments within the Univer- 
sity. 

(4) To provide varied opportunity 
for individuals, small groups, and 
organizations to participate in public 
programs, since it is believed that such 
participation will help to develop poise 
and stimulate professional growth. 

(5) To provide for the student an 
opportunity for knowing better how to 
study the advantages and problems in 
any one community. 





*Member, Program Service Committee. 


Requests 


The requests for program service 
are varied as to type and extent. Most 
calls have been for partial programs, 
i.e., one or two special numbers to 
supplement a program of inter-group 
participation or an address, and for 
speakers. 

Expenses 

Where communities have availed 
themselves of the program service, they 
have paid all expenses for meals and 
transportation of participants. Occa- 
sionally, a small honorarium has been 
paid. Faculty members have received 
expenses and an honorarium. 


Types of Programs 


Illinois State Normal University 
offers various types of program service. 
They are: 

(1) Speakers.—The administration 
and members of the faculty give gen- 
erously of their time by filling speaking 
engagements. 

(2) Dramatics—The dramatics de- 
partment prepares small groups that 
are available for skits and short plays. 

(3) Speech—The department of 
speech participates in the program ser- 
vice by sending out orators, readers, 
and debating teams. 

(4) Physical Education—T h e 
Health and Physical Education Depart- 
ment for Women contributes to the 
program service by providing tap 
dancers; the physical education depart- 
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ment for men responds to many re- 
quests for tumbling and acrobatic 
stunts. 

(5) Music.—The music department 
supplies requests for solos, small en- 
sembles, and larger organizations in 
both vocal and instrumental music. In 
the larger groups, the following six 
university organizations are available 
for public performance: University 
Women’s Chorus, Treble Chorus, Uni- 
versity Men’s Glee Club, Pep Band, 
Concert Band, and Concert Orchestra. 
Since each of these organizations main- 
tains a large membership, it is obvious 
that their participation is, for the most 
part, limited to local or near local calls, 
except, of course, when the organiza- 
tions go on tours. 


Adjudication 


In addition to the services already 
mentioned there is one other service 
that might be classified as program ser- 
vice, although it is of a very different 
nature—that of judging contests and 
festivals. The six departments partic- 
ipating in this service are agriculture, 
art, dramatic, physical education, music, 
and speech. 


Administration 


The administration of the program 
is handled through a sub-committee of 
the Public Relations Committee. The 
Program Service Committee acts as a 
clearing house for the requests for 
student talent and speakers. A clearing 
house is absolutely necessary, especially 
at certain seasons of the year, since it 
is possible and highly probable that a 
student may be a member of more than 
one participating group. 


Extent of Program Service 

The extent of program service varies 
in different departments of the Univer- 
sity. Activity reports of only two de- 
partments are given to illustrate this 
variation. The first is a report of the 
participation of the men in the phys- 
ical education department in other than 
inter-scholastic participation in sports; 
the second, the participation of the 
music department as directed by the 
program service. 


GAMMA PHI EXHIBIT 
1937-1938 

Gamma Phi has spent one of its 
most active years in presenting pro- 
grams to school groups throughout the 
state. Twenty-four exhibitions have 
been given in territory extending from 
Chicago Heights and Tampico on the 
north to Springfield and Camp Point 
on the south and west. This group of 
young men has traveled a total of 1583 
miles and appeared before audiences 
amounting to 12,345. 

The following statistical report indi- 
cates the communities served, the dis- 
tances traveled, and the audiences in 
attendance: 


No. Audi- 
Place Miles ence 
Tremont 60 200 
Pekin 80 600 
Bent School (Bl) 2 150 
County Tourn’t (3 nights) 3,000 
Circus (2 nights) 1,800 
I. S. N. U. Hobby Night 400 
Community Center 2 700 
Co-operative Party 1,500 
Unitarian Church 2 70 
Hopedale 50 200 
Towanda 10 150 
Tampico 260 50 
Streator 115 125 
Camp Point 280 350 
Clinton 50 150 
Legion Frolic (Normal) 300 
Raymond School (Bl) 2 100 
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Marseilles 125 300 
Central School (Normal) 150 
LeRoy (CCC Camp) , 2 300 
Mason City } 200 
Comm’ty Center (3 wv % 600 
Springfield 136 350 
Chicago Heights 230 600 


Music DEPARTMENT PROGRAM 
1937-1938 

The music department has had a 
very active year in filling request pro- 
grams for schools, civic organizations, 
churches, and community groups. Be- 
cause of previous engagements of 
groups a number of requests could not 
be granted. 


Appear- No. 

Organization ances Miles 
Concert Band 7 118 
Concert Orchestra 11 300 
Pep Band 17 262 
Uni. Men’s Glee Club 29 522 
Uni. Women’s Chorus 8 66 
Brass Quartet 2 8 
Brass Quintet 5 8 
Male Quartet 8 306 
Woodwind Quintet 9 8 
Trombone Quartet 6 60 
Solos (Vocal and instru- 

mental) 56 2405 


A total of 155 appearances have 
been made in 46 different cities in ter- 
ritory extending from Chicago to 
Alton, and from Carlinville to Dan- 
ville. The total mileage for groups 
and soloists is 4063. 


Advantages from Program Service 


Though the advantages accruing 
from the program service can not be 
measured accurately, there are a few 
advantages that seem quite obvious: 

(1) Closer supervision of programs 
representing the University. 

(2) A better understanding of the 
varied needs of a community on the 
part of the student participating in the 
program service. 

(3) A better understanding of the 
type of training offered by the Uni- 
versity on the part of the communities 
availing themselves of the program 
service. 

(4) Experience on the part of the 
student in teacher-community pattici- 
pation. 

(5) Added stimulus for perfecting 
performance through regular rehearsals 
on the part of groups and individual 
students participating in the program 
service. 

Requests for program service should 
be addressed to the Chairman of Pro- 
gram Service or the Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, ILinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 


Consultive Service 


S. G. WAGGONER* 


LLINOIS State Normal 
maintains a consultive service, which 
is accessible to school administrators, 
boards of education, teachers, and other 
school officials of the state. The scope 


University 


*Chairman, Consultative Committee. 


of this service embraces all areas of 
education. This service is under the 
general supervision of Dr. C. A. De 
Young, chairman of the public relations 
committee, and a special committee 
delegated to give time and service to 
those who ask for this educational 
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guidance. Departmental specialists are 
available on the campus at all times 
and can be called in for special con- 
sultation if their services are desired. 

This service is of two types: namely, 
(1) on campus, and (2) off campus. 
On the campus, this service offers guid- 
ance and recommendations on matters 
of school policy, instructional pro- 
gtams, curricular problems, finance, 
building programs, and kindred school 
problems. The University maintains 
one of the best text-book libraries in 
the middle west. This library is always 
at the service of any one who wishes 
to know the breadth and depth of pub- 
lished materials in any field. Teachers, 
administrators, boards of education, de- 
partmental groups, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and other agencies interested 
in the public schools will find this con- 
sultive service very accessible at all 
times. 

The University carries its consultive 


service off the campus, whenever re- 
quested. In 1936, the Roanoke elemen- 
tary school was serviced with a com- 
plete survey. The school system was 
inventoried and evaluated in its exist- 
ing status. Recommendations were 
made for the improvement of the 
school in accord with the accepted best 
practices in education and in terms of 
the ability of the community to support 
such a program. In 1935-37, the 
managing officer of Oakdale Reforma- 
tory for Women at Dwight, Illinois, 
requested assistance in formulating a 
more adequate educational program 
for the inmates of the reformatory. 
The existing program was evaluated. 
Recommendations for improving the 
program were made by the survey staff 
and a plan for the inauguration of the 
new program was carefully worked out 
with the reformatory staff. Similar 
survey service is available to any school 
unit of the state. 


Historical Information in 


Public Relations 


_ functions of a public relations 

program are to render service to 
the public, to promote wide-spread 
interest in the school, and to create 
and consolidate loyalty to the institu- 
tion. In such a program, the place of 
the history of a school has a well-estab- 
lished foundation. The older colleges 
and universities in the East have for 


*Chairman, History of 1. S. N. U. 
Committee. 


C. A. HARPER* 


many years bound their alumni to the 
school by rich traditions, glorious 
achievements of the Alma Mater, to- 
gether with the outstanding success of 
its graduates. The inspirational effect 
of this sort of appeal when attached 
to a nation is known as patriotism. One 
of the larger concomitants of patriot- 
ism is the feeling of gratitude and 
indebtedness held by the individual 
experiencing this emotion. In a like 
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manner the graduate of a school should 
be led to appreciate his debt to those 
who have given their minds and 
energies in the past to the building 
up of a great educational institution. 

If the history of the school is im- 
portant in a public relations program, 
the fact that this history is valuable 
must be consciously propagated. The 
distinctive nature of the institution 
gives it its prestige, and the study of 
its past enables one to see more clearly 
its contributions in the present. With 
this idea in mind, the faculty should be 
concerned with the traditions and 
the achievements of the institution in 
which they work. They should not 
feel that things just commenced at 
their arrival upon the campus. The 
great principle of continuity in insti- 
tutional life should be impressed upon 
each newcomer. In each public address 
or more informal contact the faculty 
member should carry to the public a 
sense of the total impact of a develop- 
ment which has strength and dignity 
because of its deep roots. It is the 
duty of the faculty to give an impres- 
sion that the school is marching on to 
a destination determined by an ideal. 
One cannot overemphasize this point. 
It is imperative in any sound public re- 
lations program that by a close study 
of how the school came to be what it 
is the faculty of the school understand 
what sort of situation they are in. The 
confidence of the public in a school 
is very largely determined by the ability 
and inclination of its faculty to inter- 
pret the past of the school. The im- 
pression must be given that the school 
has a definite mission which it has 
pursued with success. Many individ- 


uals have contributed to a great move- 
ment which has accumulated dignity, 
prestige, tradition, influence and power. 
An institutional concept means that the 
school is greater than any individual 
or group of individuals at its present 
stage. Morale, dignity, public ap- 
proval, and financial support are built 
on the institutional concept. 

To descend to a more commonplace 
level, we might point out a few ways 
in which the history of the school can 
be used in a practical program. In the 
first place, there are many events that 
may be the object of some kind of 
more or less permanent commemora- 
tion. Alumni and public alike are 
interested in leaving the school appro- 
priate markes, plaques, and inscriptions. 
A tree planting has become a happy 
American custom of erecting a per- 
manent and dignified memorial. The 
dedication of these markers offers an 
opportunity for the friends of the in- 
stitution to foregather in a joint enter- 
prise. Alumni groups are usually glad 
to add some decorative memorial to 
the campus. Such memorials will make 
the campus more interesting and serve 
at the same time to reorganize heroic 
individuals and great events which 
otherwise may be forgotten. 

There are also many events in the 
school’s history which should be cele- 
brated annually or occasionally. Some 
of these, such as Founder’s Day, should 
be made to appeal to the general pub- 
lic. Others may be interesting mainly 
to small special-interest groups. The 
beginning of the school paper, of or- 
ganized athletics, of the literary 
societies, of the commerce department 
or of the social science fraternity—the 
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celebration of all such events should 
find a place in the public relations pro- 
gram. These occasions in which the 
community is led to stop to consider 
the origins and first feeble steps in the 
development of functioning realities 
make for an essential feeling of good 
will. Each organization on the campus 
should see to it that its members know 
the history of that organization. The 
officers of the various groups should 
make it a part of their duty to keep 
the alumni and the public informed 
of the group progress on these special 
occasions. Commemorative banquets, 
and celebration ceremonies are always 
news, and they give the opportunity to 


sum up and thereby to publicize. 

The school should make ample pro- 
vision for the preservation of historical 
materials and for recording and eval- 
uating its history. This preservation is 
a matter of library, museum, and 
archive facilities, plus the encourage- 
ment of faculty, students, alumni, and 
public to investigate and write. Oc- 
casional articles on the institution’s 
history should be found in daily news- 
papers, in school publications and in 
national, educational, and other maga- 
zines. The school can well afford to 
turn some faculty energy in this direc- 
tion and to allocate sufficient funds 
for this purpose. 


Radio in Public Relations 


H. F. ApMIRE* 


I’ THE October fifth issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, there 
appeared this conspicuous headline in 
large, black type: Radio Mobilizes 
World Against War. A subhead was 
worded, Shortwave Receives Credit for 
Halting Hostilities by Conducting a 
Town Meeting of Universe. 
Naturally, the question that would 
be raised after reading these head- 
lines would be, Did the radio stop a 
World War? Or, perhaps, Would the 
World War have happened in 1914 
if the shortwave radio had been per- 
fected to the point that it is now? 
Such startling news in connection 
with the radio has caused people to 





*Chairman, Radio Committee. 


realize that there has been developed 
a new radio technique, and they are 
beginning to grasp the fact that a new 
and unusual news coverage has come 
into the world. One is led to believe, 
if one reasons and thinks in terms of 
the modern radio, that it is going to 
be extremely difficult to make another 
war when the whole world is being 
kept informed minute by minute of 
what is going on. 

Let us think back just a few months 
ago to the speech made by the King of 
England. Everybody from _ taxicab 
drivers to presidents, and kings, and 
queens heard that speech. A short 
time ago in the cabinet room at Wash- 
ington, President Roosevelt and his 
cabinet members heard the speech of 
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that latest advocate of peace, Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Instance after instance could be 
given, all verifying the significant fact 
that the radio has become, almost over 
night, the greatest publicity agent of all 
the agencies that have been organized 
for purposes of local, national, and 
world publicity. 

Special credit must be given to the 
inventive genius of the great scientists 
in perfecting the modern radio, but it 
is well to remember also that amazing 
developments have taken place in im- 
proving broadcasting studios and 
broadcasting techniques. 

The small radio broadcasting station 
has become very common, and, in 
almost any city of some size, there will 
be found equipment sufficient to satis- 
fy the local public demand with pro- 
grams of practically all descriptions, 
as well as serving the community with 
business, social, and miscellaneous 
items, within a radius of from fifty 
to two hundred and fifty miles. 

The Illinois State Normal University 
is very fortunate in having located on 
the fourth floor of John W. Cook Hall 
(“Old Castle”) a very good school 
broadcasting station, a branch of the 
main studio of WJBC, located in 
Bloomington, Illinois. The studio con- 
sists of three rooms: the outer, or re- 
ception room, which will accommodate 
thirty-five to forty persons; the broad- 
casting room, equipped with two 
microphones, piano, furniture, electric 
clock, and various kinds of parapher- 
nalia used in broadcasting; and a con- 
trol room, where the studio technician 
is in constant touch with the program 
as it goes out on the air. These rooms 


have been so heavily insulated that 
programs go on the air without echoes. 
A glass partition between the reception 
room and the broadcasting room en- 
ables visitors to observe the broadcast. 
A loud speaker in the reception room 
makes it possible to hear the programs 
in the same manner as if one were 
listening to a radio off the campus. 

The programs on the “Normal 
Hour” are broadcast every school day 
from five to five-thirty. Each thirty- 
minute period is usually broken into 
two thirteen-minute periods, leaving a 
few minutes for incidental music and 
station announcements. 

It has been the general policy of the 
radio committee to utilize to the full- 
est extent available materials in the 
various divisions of the University, 
from the kindergarten through the 
grades, the high school and then 
through the twelve divisions of the 
University. No talent is brought in 
from the outside, except on very special 
programs. 

During the season of broadcasting, 
the Public Relations Committee of the 
University works hand in hand with 
the Radio Committee in seeing that 
proper recognition is given to students 
who are on broadcasting programs. The 
programs are outlined for some days 
in advance. If a student from Clinton 
is going to be on the program on Tues- 
day afternoon, for example, a notice 
will be sent to the paper at Clinton, 
and the student’s name will appear in 
the local news of the Clinton paper. 

Two editions of the school paper, 
The Vidette, are issued each week 
during the regular school year. In the 
Friday issue, the complete radio pro- 
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gram of the Normal Hour for the fol- 
lowing week will appear. The follow- 
ing skeleton program is representative 
of the general run of programs broad- 
cast from the university studio: Mon- 
days, Thomas Metcalf Training School 
Activities, and College News; Tues- 
days, Alumni Club of the Air; Wed- 
nesdays, Music Department Activities, 
High School Dramatic Groups; Thurs- 
days, Social Science Forums; Fridays, 
Agricultural Round Table, Music, Fac- 
ulty Address. Sometimes a department 
will run a series of programs from 
three weeks to six weeks in length. 
The Alumni Club of the Air, which 
has been a part of the regular program 
for the past two years, is of great im- 
portance in keeping the alumni of 
Illinois State Normal University in- 
formed regarding campus activitics 
The program lasts for thirty minutes, 
with incidental music, and is a veri- 
table clearing house. It is most ably 
handled by Chris Harpster, the prin- 
cipal of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School of Normal. Alumni 
from various parts of the University 
territory keep him well supplied with 
news and information of all kinds. 
The Public Relations Committee of the 
University also furnishes a great deal 
of the material which is used on this 
During the year, illustrated booklets, 
containing pictures and facts pertaining 
to the Normal Hour, are printed in 
the university print shop. These are 
sent out to various schools, to news- 


papers, and to those interested. 

It is very interesting to observe the 
reactions of students and people in the 
broadcasting studio. Some get the 
“jitters” in front of the microphone, 
throats get dry, words are badly mis- . 
pronounced, and fingers just won't 
“play’’ on the instruments. Children, 
as a rule, are very natural, and are en- 
thusiastic and eager to appear before 
the mike. Some of the programs 
broadcast from the tower studio are 
organized, announced, and put on the 
air by the children themselves. It is 
remarkable the way a child from the 
sixth grade, for example, will handle 
and announce a program put on by his 
classmates. 

Special equipment for making re- 
cords is used by the speech, literary, 
and music departments. Records are 
often made in a series in order that a 
student and the teacher may check on 
the progress made in correcting speech 
or music defects. 

The Radio Committee feels that the 
broadcasting station on this campus 
fills a very decided modern need. 
Every opportunity is taken to keep the 
programs not only interesting and 
entertaining, but also educational. 
Dramatic clubs and speech groups find 
here a rare opportunity of seeing what 
they can do in the broadcasting of 
classics, poems, and plays. The radio 
is here to stay and does possess, when 
rightly handled, unusual educational 
possibilities. 
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Conventions and Conferences 


R. U. Goopinc* 


pean of the geographic location 
of Illinois State Normal Univer-+ 


sity, a large number and a wide variety 


jointly by Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington High School, Trinity 


of meetings are held here each year. * High School, and University High 


Of the meetings held annually some are 
sponsored by the University as a whole 
and some by various departments. 


In the fall of the year there are two 
annual meetings spensored by the Uni- 
versity. The Club Women’s Institute 
of Affairs is a cooperative enterprise 
sponsored by the University under the 
auspices of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Seventeenth District, Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. With the 
exception of the address by the State 
President of the Federation, the pro- 
gram of the day is provided by the 
faculty and students of the University. 
The topics discussed this year were re- 
lated to personality, current events, 
health education, citizenship, and 
speech improvement. 


Another fall meeting is the Round- 
Up of School Administrators of Cen- 
tral Illinois. The purpose of this meet- 
ing is to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of the nature and needs of the field to 
be served. An attempt is made to 
secure such knowledge from employers 
of teachers by offering them an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on matters 
pertaining to teacher education. 

In the spring a Guidance Conference 
for High School Students is sponsored 





*Chairman, Committee on Conventions 
and Conferences. 


School of I. S. N. U. This sponsoring 
group consists of a liberal arts college, 
a teachers college, and four secondary 
schools of various types. This is a 
unique and effective combination of 
educational institutions for promoting 
guidance activities. The purpose of the 
conference is to give added impetus to, 
and suggest improved procedures in 
the whole field of guidance. It is 
hoped that this can be accomplished 
by: (1) presenting accurate and reli- 
able information; (2) suggesting 
sources of additional information; and 
(3) motivating students, teachers, and 
parents to secure and utilize this infor- 


mation relative to the important areas 
of life. 


Another spring activity held every 
two years is the Open House. At this 
time the University is on display and 
an attempt is made to show visitors 
to the campus all the varied activities 
connected with a state institution for 
the education of teachers. An endeavor 
is made to create friendly relations be- 
tween this school and the people of 
the community and territory served. 

In the middle of July, during the 
Summer Session, the University holds 
its annual Education Week which con- 
sists of conferences and exhibits. For 
the conference each year an underlying 
theme is chosen. Last year it was 
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“Youth and Some of Its Problems.” 

There are two general sessions of 
the conference each of the four days. 
Each morning a talk is given by some 
speaker of national reputation who is 
well qualified by training and exper- 
ience to discuss problems of education. 
The afternoon meetings are in the 
nature of a round-table discussion of 
the subject presented in the morning. 
The speaker of the morning usually is 
the leader of these round-table dis- 
cussions. 

Accompanying this conference is the 
Educational Exhibit held in the gym- 
nasium. Publishers and manufacturers 
of school supplies and equipment ex- 
hibit the latest materials in the field of 
education and also give demonstrations 
in the use of educational materials. 
Last year 120 companies were repre- 
sented at this exhibit. 

During Education Week the Parent- 
Teacher Association Conference is also 
held. At this time members of the 
Board of Managers of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers arrange 
an attractive program dealing with the 
work of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Conferences are held on problems re- 
lated to organization, projects, and 
activities for local associations. 

Numerous other conferences and 
conventions are held on the campus of 
Illinois State Normal University which 
are sponsored by some of the educa- 
tional departments. Each fall the 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for Women holds an all-women’s 
Sports Day. An average of twelve 
colleges and umiversities are repre- 


sented. Team competition in both in- 
door and outdoor sports is participated 
in by the schools represented. 

The Central Illinois Industrial Arts 
Round Table meeting is held on the 
campus quarterly. At this time teachers - 
of industrial arts from central Illinois 
discuss their common problems and 
methods for the improvement of in- 
struction. 

The Division of Music Education 
sponsors various conferences such as 
the Music Clinic held each fall. This 
year the theme for the clinic was ““The 
Ensemble.” 


The Division of Rural Education, 
in cooperation with the county superin- 
tendent, sponsors the annual Rural 
Director-Teacher meeting. This is 
attended by about 700 rural school 
teachers and school directors. 


In addition to these annual meetings 
there are a number of special conven- 
tions. Two years ago the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers held its 
annual convention on the campus. Last 
year the state convention of the “Big 
Brothers’’ was attended by a large 
number of visitors. Numerous groups 
of educational organizations hold their 
state meetings here. Recently there 
have been conventions of speech, 
music, science, and industrial arts 
teachers. 


These are only a few of the nu- 
merous conferences and conventions 
held on the campus of Illinois State 
Normal University. They do, however, 
represent a cross section of the meet- 
ings held during the year. 
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The Annual Round-Up 


sores, for the past five years, 
school administrators of Central 
Illinois have accepted an invitation to 
come to the campus of Illinois State 
Normal University to discuss with the 
members of the faculty pertinent prob- 
lems in teacher education. These dis- 
cussions have brought about improved 
conceptions of public school problems 
and conditions, have produced several 
changes in course offerings and course 
content, have affected the program of 
student teaching, and in general have 
helped Illinois State Norma! Univer- 
sity to meet the needs of public educa- 
tion in Illinois. The faculty members 
of the University are appreciative of 
the cooperation and assistance the 
school administrators have given and 
hope that this same cooperative pro- 
gram may be furthered in the confer- 
ence of this year. 

The Sixth Annual Round-Up is not 
planned around a central theme but 
deals directly with six phases of teacher 
education that are attracting the atten- 
tion of school administrators of Illinois 
and concerning which the faculty of 
Illinois State Normal University would 
like reactions from the territory served 
by this school. It will be noted from 
the program that there are three main 
sections and that two problems will be 
discussed in each section. Those attend- 


rd 


ing should feel free to change sections 
at the end of the first hour. 

Administrators are cordially invited 
to attend and participate in the Sixth 
Annual Round-Up at Illinois State 
Normal University on Saturday, De- 
cember 3, 1938. As in past Round-Ups, 
the original plan of seeking informa- 
tion from administrators and teachers 
in service will be adhered to. The only 
direct contribution that the University 
will make is in the nature of the pro- 
gram at the luncheon session where 
Dr. A. L. Crabb, Director of Teacher 
Education in the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will speak. Dr. Crabb is one 
of the outstanding leaders in teacher 
education today. He is a member of 
the Committee on Standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and is the director of the series 
of radio broadcasts, ‘“Teachers College 
of the Air.” 

The program for the Sixth Annual 
Round-Up in summary form is as fol- 
lows: 
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December 3, 1938 
Opening Sesston 
Registration 
Introductory Remarks —R. W. Fair- 
child, President, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University 
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Sectional Meetings 


SECTION I, Room 1-207 — Secretary, 
Dr. Stella Henderson. 


1. First Hour—Preparation of teach- 
ers for the direction of supervision of 
extra-curricular activities in the public 
schools of Illinois. Chairman, Dr. 
Sherman G. Waggoner. 

2. Second Hour — Preparation of 
teachers to carry on guidance activities 
in the schools of Iilinois. Chairman, 
Dr. Victor Houston. 


SECTION II, Room 1-107 — Secretary, 
Miss Alice Ogle. 


1. First Hour—The four-year curric- 
ulum in elementary education at Illinois 
State Normal University. Chairman, 
Dr. Margaret Cooper. 

2. Second Hour — Preparation of 
teachers to carry on remedial work in 
elementary schools. Chairman, Dr. 
Rose E. Parker. 


SECTION III, Room 1-103 — Secretary, 
Miss Waneta Sedgwick. 


1. First Hour—The proposed cur- 
riculum for the rural schools of Illinois. 
Presentation and discussion led by 
Chas. C. Stadtman, Office of Public 
Instruction, Springfield. 

2. Second Hour—What type of ed- 
ucation do teachers need in order to 
teach successfully and use effectively 
the proposed curriculum guide? Chair- 
man, Linder W. Hacker. 


SPECIAL SECTION, Room I-203— 
Chairman, Clifford Horton. 


In addition to the three regular dis- 
cussion sections, a special meeting has 


been arranged for discussing the or- 
ganization and administration of a 
recreation program. Clifford Horton, 
Director of Physical Education for 
Men at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, will be in charge. Coaches, phys- 
ical education instructors, superintend- 
ents, and principals will be interested 
in this meeting. Both men and women 
are welcome. Among the discussion 
topics are: 

1. Forming recreational units through 
pupil interest. 

2. Using teachers as leaders. 

3. Using pupils as leaders. 

4. Planning and making equipment. 

5. Planning projects to maintain 
interest. 

6. Scheduling recreational activities. 


Luncheon Meeting 
Fell Hall, 1:00 p.m. 


Presiding—President R.W. Fairchild 
Music—University Men’s Glee Club 
Address—Dr. A. L. Crabb, Director 
of Teacher Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Questions for each of the section 
meetings have already been sent out 
to all school administrators in central 
Illinois. As in past years, the Univer- 
sity invites those attending this con- 
ference to be its guests at the compli- 
mentary luncheon in Fell Hall. During 
the last week in November a post card 
will be sent to all administrators asking 
them to indicate if they well be present 
at the Round-Up which is one of the 
many activities in public relations spon- 
sored by the Committee on Public 
Relations. 
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Dr. Rose E. Patker, associate pro- 
fessor of education, spoke at the Teach- 
ers Institute at Lincoln, August 29. 
Her topic was, “Reading for the Social 
Studies." Dr. Parker was recently 
elected first vice-president of the state 
chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
honorary national professional society 
of women in education. Miss Elizabeth 
Russell, supervising critic in the Met- 
calf school, is president of the local 
chapter. 


Miss Harriet Berninger, assistant 
professor of education, studied at the 
University of Hawaii the past summer. 
She took an active part in a conference 
group on language development in the 
education of Hawaiian children. Miss 
Edna Gueffroy, assistant professor of 
geography, was also a student at the 
University of Hawaii last summer. 


A. W. Dragoo, assistant professor 
of industrial arts, is revising his two 
very popular general shop instruction 
manuals, ‘General Shop Metal Work,” 
and ‘General Shop Electricity.” 


Dr. Anna Lucille Keaton, assistant 
dean of women, was recently elected 
chairman of the college division of the 
Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women. 


Kenyon S. Fletcher, assistant profes- 


Professional cActivities of the 


sor of industrial arts, is editor of the 
Journal of the Illinois Vocational Asso- 
ciation for the second year. 


Leslie A. Holmes, assistant professor 
of geography, has been in great de- 
mand as a speaker before central Il- 
linois audiences with his presentation 
in connection with the colored motion 
pictures of the current Illinois State 
Normal University geography field 
course. Last May he talked on the 
subject, ‘The Municipal Water Sup- 
plies of Illinois,” at Carbondale, be- 
fore the Illinois Academy of Science. 


Miss Margery Ellis, assistant profes- 
sor of French, has given her talk on 
“The Basque Country” before several 
central Illinois women’s organizations. 


C. W. Hudelson, director of the 
Division of Agriculture Education, was 
in charge of the Illinois State Arch- 
aeological Society Exhibit at the IIli- 
nois State Fair, August 15. He was 
a judge for the exhibit from ten coun- 
ties competing in Governor Horner's 
Farm Floral Contest. Mr. Hudelson 
has given talks recently on the follow- 
ing subjects: “Origin of Habits 
Among Early Tribes,” ‘Indian Camp 
Sites and Artifacts,” “Landscape Gar- 
dening,” and “A Good Farm Pro- 
gram.” 
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Mrs. Rose Burgess Buehler, instruc- 
tor and supervising teacher in the 
second grade, talked at the Iroquois 
County Teachers Institute, August 24 
and 25, on “Developing Study Habits 
in Reading, Social Studies, and 
School Hygiene.” September 8 and 9, 
she gave a reading demonstration and 
discussed reading activities at four 
centers in DeWitt County. On Septem- 
ber 27, Mrs. Buehler dicussed ‘The 
Development of Study Habits in 
Reading” before Unit i of the rural 
teachers of McLean County. 


Dr. R. M. Stombaugh, director of 
the Division of Industrial Arts, talked 
at the University of Illinois conference 
July 14. He is chairman of Round 
Table 6 of the Illinois Industrial Ed- 
ucation Association and is a member 
of the program committee of the in- 
dustrial arts section of the Illinois 
High School Conference. 


Dr. Charles E. Decker, director of 
the Division of Secondary Education, 
gave two addresses before the Mercer 
County Teachers Institute at Aledo, 
August 26. He also presented two 
talks on September 2 at Robinson 
before the Crawford County Teachers 
Institute. 


Miss Bernice A. Tucker, assistant 
professor of the teaching of home 
economics, was a member of a panel 
which discussed home economics cur- 
riculums at the University of Illinois 
Curriculum Conference last July. Miss 
Tucker is chairman of the State Cur- 
riculum Committee for Home Econom- 
ics. This committee expects to have a 
bulletin ready for publication this fall. 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall, assistant 
professor of social science, is working 
on a manuscript, “Thomas Repley, 
Merchant of Sag Harbor,” which 
should be ready for publication soon. 


Miss Margaret Barto, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, spoke on 
“Choosing a Vocation” at the Girls’ 
Athletic Association banquet at Atlanta 
last May. Miss Barto was the director 
of recreation at the Interlochen Na- 
tional Music Camp last summer. 


Miss Frances Conkey, director of the 
Division of Home Economics, pre- 
sented a talk on “A Way to Happi- 
ness”’ at the Mother-Daughter banquets 
at El Paso and Minonk. 


Arthur R. Williams, director of the 
Division of Commercial Education, 
was a Rotary Club speaker at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan, August 22. He 
used the subject, “Illinois Has It.” 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, Linder W. Hacker, director of 
Rural Education, and Chris De Young 
head of the Education Department, 
talked on “The New Curriculum for 
Illinois” at the Knox County Teachers 
Institute during September. 


Miss Wezette Hayden, instructor 
and supervising teacher in the first 
grade, spoke on the subject, “The 
Teaching of Reading,” at an open 
house meeting at Farmer City last May. 


Miss Josephine Ross, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, spoke before 
an adult education group in Blooming- 
ton, June 20, on “Stretching the 
Clothing Dollar.” 
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Dr. R. W. Fairchild, President of 
the University, taught three weeks last 
summer in the School of Education at 
Northwestern University. He has been 
an unusually busy speaker in recent 
months. Between May 19 and June 
11, Dr. Fairchild gave twelve high 
school and college commencement ad- 
dresses. On August 31, he gave two 
talks at the Peoria County Teachers 
Institute. His topics were, “Consumer 
versus Producer Type of Education” 
and “Education for a New Day.” 
On October 8, President Fairchild 
addressed the Superintendents’ Round 
Table in Chicago on “Qualifications of 
a Beginning Teacher,—Desired and 
Realized.” Among numerous other 
nationally important assignments, Dr. 
Fairchild is chairman of the Standards 
and Surveys Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges. 


Howard Hancock, director of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, was the principal 
speaker at the Chenoa High School 
football banquet this November. 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, was a member of 
the summer work staff of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, from July 15 to 
August 30 at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. He was a con- 
sultant on guidance. 


Miss Edith I. Atkin, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, retired from 
office as secretary-treasurer of the Illi- 
nois Section of the Mathematics Asso- 
ciation of America, at the Carbondale 
meeting on May 13 and 14. 


Ralph W. Pringle, professor of edu- 
cation (emeritus), talked at the Illinois 
Academy of Science, May 6, at Carbon- 
dale, on “Integration of Personality.” 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, instructor | 
and supervising teacher in the fourth 
gtade, presented a talk in Martin, 
Tennessee, August 27, before the 
American Association of University 
Women on the subject, “Illinois Cur- 
riculum Construction.” 


J. W. Carrington, director of the 
training schools, was a speaker at the 
Northwestern University exhibitors’ 
luncheon, June 29. He was on the 
evening panel at the University of 
Illinois Summer Conference, July 14. 


Dr. Chris A. De Young, professor 
of education, gave two talks in Evans- 
ton last May and June. One May 7 he 
addressed the Illinois Association of 
Supervisors concerning ‘Supervision in 
Elementary Schools,” and on June 28 
he spoke on the “Illinois Municipal 
Budget Law” before the Northwestern 
University Conference. Dr. De Young 
participated in the University of Illi- 
nois Summer Conference in July 
speaking on “Supervision in the High 
School.” 


Edward R. Johnson, associate pro- 
fessor of English, talked on “Art 
Principles of Photography” before the 
Bloomington Camera Club last May. 


Miss Alice L. Ebel, instructor in the 
teaching of social science, helped 
organize the central district council for 
social studies. She was elected publi- 
city chairman and historian at the May 
meeting of the council. 
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